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On any reckoning, Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes is a play 
with remarkable staying power. It was first staged at Athens m 
467 b.c. along with three related plays, the tragedies Laius and 
Oedipus , and the satyr drama Sphinx, which as a group won first 
prize in the city dramatic competition. It may have become a 
famous classic early on, singled out, when actors first started 
putting on revivals, as a play that could comfortably stand on its 
own. It tells the story of the expedition of warriors from Argos 
led by Oedipus’ son Polyneices, eager to reclaim the Theban 
throne from Hteocles. his brother. Even without the detail of 
earlier phases in Ihe royal family’s doomed history it works well 

as a free-standing play. dramaUzing the 
critical moment when Thebes is under 
siege, with attackers led by a champion 
fighter at each of its seven gates, and | 
ending with the news that the city has - 
been saved, though at the cost of fratri- i 
cidc: the two brothers have met in single 
coinbat and killed each other at the J 
seventh gate. It stayed in the ancient \ 
repertoire and at some point became a 
student’s text, surviving all through late 
antiquity and the Byzantine period as 
one of the two or three most widely read 
of Aeschylus’ dramas. In modem times 
it bus been intensively studied, hut direc- 
tors have tended to opt for other plays to 
pul on stage: the Oresteia trilogy, for 
example, or Antigone, or Trojan Women. 


Perhaps the time has come for them to look hard at Seven as a 
rarwtittatp for revival. 

OM ways of looking at the play 

Not so long ago - back in the mid-twentieth century the 
favourite models for interpreting Aeschylean tragedy were the 
family curse, the inheritance of compulsive wrongdoing that 
tainted each generation in turn, or the tension between free will 
and resDousibilitv. vividly displayed in this play when Eteoclcs 



risk of fratricide. 


More recently the 


origins of the sons, of Oedipus and the 
self-destructive pattern of the family's 
history might this not symbolize the 
way human society in city and family is 
threatened from within’’ And Etcocles' 
denunciation of the women of Thebes 
for their wild expressions of fear at the 
news of the coining attack, does this not 
reflect the dangerous gender divide in 
the Athenian society of Aeschylus' 
time? For some interpreters it is espe- 
cially significant that the dramatist 
chose a story set in Thebes, offering a 


Netting ’elsewhere' in which all that the Athenians dare not think 
about themselves could more safely be played out. Use great 
central scene, in which Fxeocles’ scout gives him detailed reports 
of each of the attackers and their shields, has captured particu- 
lar attention, as critics have tried to tease out the symbolic mean- 
ings of these blazons. 

Ail these approaches have something to he said in their favour, 
but they certainly don't exhaust the possible ways in which the 
play can be understood. There are two kinds of clue that wc 
might follow in search of a shift in perspective. 


New approaches: 1. The discipline of form 

First, some general guidance from a modem theatre director. Sir 
Peter Hall recently gave a scries of lectures, published as 
Exposed by the Mask (Oberon Rooks. Ijondon 2000). in w hich 
he talked of the importance in drama of the discipline of form 
and language. These seeming constraints, he argued, arc para- 
doxically what gives freedom to the expression of thought and 
feeling - and he used Greek drama. Shakespeare. Mozart operas, 
Beckett and Pinter us his examples of this paradox. 

Theatre is a live contract: at each performance, the audi- 
ence agrees to imagine with the actor The contract is 
sealed by the form. It is form that makes the high emotions 
acceptable or the complex arguments understandable. 
The form is the style, the metre, the music, the alliteration, 
the metaphors, the economy it selects from human real- 
ity and gives it shape. It makes art. It makes drama. 


New approaches: 2. Reading through Euripides' eyes 

My other source of clues is the echoes of Seven (hat can be heard 
in some other plays of the fifth century b.c.. which perhaps give 
us hints of the way the play was taken a generation or two after 
Aeschylus’ death. It seems clear from references in a whole 
range of plays - in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata and Frogs, for 
example, and Euripides’ Suppliant Wi>men, that Seven was turn- 
ing into a classic of Hamlet-like familiarity. 

By the last decade of his career Euripides was showing a 
particular interest in *re-makes’ of earlier classics, and his 



Phoenician Women of c. 409 repeatedly echoes and recasts the 
situation in Seven, giving new ‘modem' angles on the events, as 
when Antigone and the Tutor stand on the palace battlements 
and try to spot the champions at the gates Then Polyneiccs enters 
Thebes secretly to sec his mother, and he and Eteoclcs have a 
great battle of words, which Jocasta tries but fails to resolve. 
Hteocles later makes a pointed reference to the Shield Scene in 
Seven when be says he doesn't have time to hear the names of 
the attackers at the gates (751-2). The final show-down between 
the brothers is given a horrible new twist as a messenger comes 
to fetch Incasta and Antigone to the battlefield to stop the frat- 
ricidal duel, too late, and the next speech tells in slow motion 
what happened. This play seems to use the fratricide as an image 
of civil war, a reason, perhaps, why it made such an impact when 
it was revived at Stratford and the Barbican in 1995-6, with the 
events in former Yugoslavia fresh in audiences' minds. Why 
not Seven, too. we might wonder? 

Aeschylus' play, after all. offers an extremely adaptable range 
of images. 1 ike luiripides' Trojan Women , a favourite with 
modem directors and audiences, it gives us an image of a city 
facing extinction, which could serve as a paradigm of any town 
in any war. lujually it can he read as a play about family rela- 
tions. especially family conflict, and easily applied to any time 
or place. Civil conflict, too. and the way family allegiances and 
the need for revenge combine with the drive for power 


How to survive the Shield Scene 

Perhaps the problem is felt to be with the Shield Scene itself: 
350 lines devoted to descriptions of warriors and their shields 



might strike a director as unmanageably static . however 
memorable its impact may have been on people cloy to 
Aeschylus’ own lime But Peter Hall's insight may help us here, 
if we think of the form and language us giving us the key to a 

Pl The structureisvcry clear, six lines from the Chores announce 
the arrival, in frantic haste, of the Scout with ncws fmm o«jts.dc 
the walls and the king desperate to hear it All "'h depend cm 
the lot's choice of who is to attack which gate, and fcteoclcs 
choice of the right Theban champion J*™" 

and v. do the characters - that Eteocles brother is out there. At 
once the Scout. Eteoclcs' and the audience start counting, as the 
gates and attackers are named and the defenders identified. 
Seven gates, each with its attacker, get nchly detailed 
from the Scout and responses by 

or prediction made by the attacker or implied by the blazon on 
his shield with a reply designed to turn the omen against hun. 

Each pair is punctuated by a brief song and dance by the 
Chorus, giving expression to their fears, prayers, wishes, and 
curses. The seventh gate marks an almost unbearablc cl ,maxj t 
is Polyncices whose lot has fallen here, and none ofthe chosen 
Thebans other than Eteocles is left to face him. The fury of 
Eteocles’ response matches the honor of the Scout s report. The 
Chorus, instead of crying out in tenor or lamentation, drop their 
song in exchange for a reasoned plea to Eteocles not to go and 
meet his brother. The significance of everything that has 
happened so far is then expressed in an exchange of the greatest 
intensity: the Chonis sing again, begging him not to go, and 
Eteocles insists that he is driven by shame, by the need to von. 
and by his father’s curses, which have made his fortune boil 
over’ . Now it is the women’s turn to be reasonable and the king s 
to be as wildly passionate as he accused them of being at the 
beginning of the play, when they could not control tbeir terror 



at the news of the attack. For the audience the seme that he is 
both making a choice and doing what he was euned to .do . M 
concentrated into this brief sequence, ending with Fteocles «ll^ 
omened words When the gods give it there s no escape from 
evil’ ( 719 ). which contrasts darkly with all the pious and public- 
spirited things he has said before in response to the impiety ol 

Does anything need to ’happen’ on stage for this to be over- 
whelmingly actable, to give freedom to thought and feeling m 
the way described by Peter Hall? Some interpreters have though 
that when Ft codes completes his speech announcing that he will 
race Polyneiccs. and calls for his greaves, this is the cue frean 
arming scene, echoing famous episodes in Homer. others 
have gone further, arguing that in the original production 
Eteocles' champions were with him on stage and went off ooe 
by one as he named them We have no way of settling ^ histor- 
ical question of what Aeschylus did in 467 BX, but there _is 
everything to be said for letting the language and fomofthe 
scene work their own magic, giving the counting £ am ^ f ° lk)W '^ 
at once by the extraordinary switch in roles between the tang and 
the Theban women, a chance to exercise full power. Mjd«d 
Ewans, one of the few directors to stage Seven m recent tunes 
has argued very strongly for the simplest kind of presentauon of 
this scene: battle between Thebans and Argiyes is fougt 

by proxy, through description, imagery, movenem, 

Just as the attackers are unseen, so too are the defender^ 
Perhaps this is the most compelling way to get the audience to 
’agree to imagine’. 
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